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meats in the? cities,-are -wholly at the mercy of tfesir 
employer* as regards wages and time. 

rbe resestm- for hhia la primarily that, as long as farm¬ 
ers’ <Jatt£hh*r& cia»il into the towns for work, the sop- 
ply of saleswooietr is far beyond the demaud. The 
applicant <ntu*t takfewliatsbe-Ban get. 

In inferior shops (wfeiribi. make up, of couyee, the large 
majority of the whole) the eustorti, fa to keep the doors 
open for cvt-itoraertr «*. l*?oir w they chooae to come; 1 
know of large dry-goods tdmpk On Eighth Street and 
ftidge .Avenue, lij .^hdftdelphia, Whitrli are open every 
Saluniar ESight, srnl in the busy tjeanoti every night, 
dutU eleven o'clock. The prior white slave behind the 
codmer ia buey until midoight puitTng Aunty the-goods, THE FOUNDER OF MODERN MISSIONS. 

and then creeps ahprotfi&te*i through the <lark atywl-s ttv -- 

™, h lodgins »» ,>,<■ OM, ,my fur. o: to took io uy 

her place by half-past Acr^n in the utarning. -For 'this Tots is no great atfaiy Of a world, this earth of 
service of fifteen hour* daily she is paid .$2.r>0, or |4 Even among om own planets it is only third or ft 
per erfeelt. She cannot threatens to .givd up the place, rate. In cOmpsri«*>f» with Ottr sun, it is only a ej 
fortldsfdare.crowds i*J. Applicants waiting to take it. And when we begin to makecomparisons outside o 
Car. nothing be done far fesrF it is mu possible to solar n?stem this UtUe hanger-on of oho of the. sUi 
bring tim daily ptes-s to twcplott thi> gLu*# owing- to the the Milky Wsy guite fades out failed invisibility, H 
fact that her employers are muediy inr#t adri?rO*<?rtu minute. 

While! am upon this matter I should (ike to speak a It is a very lit lip world, even when measured, n< 
word or two to the country girls wfio triad Tfl* Imdk* c<deatial compdrisotw, &Ut by our own earthly et».u< 
pendant, and Who are pewmed with ae ambition Ui of dimension. If U alwtpf $UHK> tail?* annind-t! 
come up tevtown and go into a shop in order to better all- A railroad train at full speed would go round 
their condition.. ride of three weeks, if the njila were laid; and 

Ope or t wo fact» will probably b& of mort? weight wirh with eristing; facilities, a diligent traveler can m« 
them than aoy. arguments. to comp*** it three pr four times a rear. 

Mr. John W&iwmaker who claims to tie At the head Bat it i« not even as inui h of a world as it would 

of the largest retail shop in the botintty. was asked some from ■.these figures. We speak of. it sometimes as i 
Lime ago tOteJflplpy BliChk girl, who had had four years' and equipped to be the abode of man; it would j 
experience in the sale of hosiery in a chhptry store. He almost as true to say that it Waa contrived to prt 
offered her pe* we,«k. “ But you know,” Bald the mao from living on the greater part of it. Then 

applicant, “ JML 'gifl! 'CmdW feed and clothe herself on patches of habitabk- jerdtorr on it. no doubt; bu 

that in town f' 1 far the greater part edit ia hopelessly hu tenant 

" Kd,’’ srw t'RJ ^ but 1 am overrun with We have to deduct from the (Surface of this under 

Applications from gi.ris, the daughters of mechanic* planet more than two-tlmd* of .it.. which ia waste o 
and laborers in town, who board at home, and who use and then a large part nf the remaining third foi 

their wages only for clothes. They set the rate o! eternally ire-houud and uninhabitable Arctic; and 

wages,"' arctic continent*: amt another large and irwlefinitf 

Thousa,uds of country girls take the risk, and come at for the African and Asiatic and Australian deserts: 
those W8££s; and what is the result ? The houses of ilk- yet more for vast tracts which, even if they are 1 
fame are redruHed from their ranks. able, are practically uninhabited. Making all d< 

A wyoiHD. WidUly Vnowti fur her phiUnthropy ami ex* (ions. th« inhabited world consists of a few strips o 
perience, and who him now the rA mure than ritory with a. very scrimpei and stinted area, 

live lion fired wonit-u employed tu » retail *>hup, lately Such is J ‘all the world’’into which wu are bidd« 
rnadtv this statBttU'Ut to me: « fttib from Jhe country onr Master to go and preach. And. ^ e-very rreat 
/yrtiwd upon a* evary spring and fall with appUoaBiooB of the population of it is no innumerable multi 
for places as saleawouJeh *»d c^sh girls. W& lb^5n,' The world will not hold a very great many, and 
if engaged, bur $2.30 and $8. It fe’ impossible for them only half .full There ore some 1 ;*3W,»XrtkOOO' of us- 
to clothe themselves and pay boarding for that sum. sihly i,50bAk*rh0Wk—etiougH to maki. <ibdut flme. 
TnrfcR cir four, therefore, join to rent a room,, furnished %*fid dm elaas citpie, Tliat% all there U of estant 
with wretehed cots. Here they .deep, and eat a break- kind; and very few indeed of the Whole numhei 
fast andsdppiJT of dry bread apd t**su Then dmner at more than riK was tbs’ journey from New ‘\ r Ofk. 
a cheap lunch counter coses, say,twenty ceufc«. The fife In iviovr of them rough oomputMiotie, it ie no uta 
ia srjualid ami misfuubleheyemd w«r<ts» No wonder tfcy itfg, Overwhelming duty with which we. are ehargi 
ore ready to brigbteo It. One of these gijrfe mab^je tiie Qftf Whom we love with the profound**), gfatitudr 
acquaintaUce on the. street Of a mat* about town, or a w hem w# delight to honor and obey. It is hardly 
young fellow of tore r.wa cJass. too #mr to marry, fyfyk *n arduous duty, and It certainly ought to he reck 
has HO place ?» wb»cB to receive her ‘ gentlehaan friend ‘ a pleasant one; it is to go through this limited art 
bu t this root?) ' Then come the variety theater*, late this limited number of people, who are in many rex 
euppers, a little liquor, a present dr two—the end we : in a. forlorn, depressed and hopeless state, and give 
dll know.” She added: ** l have put these facts before good nevr&. We cannot Wonder that, in view o 
bnndred# Of innocent country girle when they applied definite discoveries of modern geography, and the 
ob, and tti-ged them to go home; but each one fancies opening of the world by tnPd«rA internatioual pol 
that success and foftuhe; await hev alorie, $be will have and th« bringing of U,« world into one place bj 
nooe of my advice/’ proved I vans porta \ ion and (elegraphy. there should 

Art ie uoother igni»/nium which lewdsi .many k girl grown up among generous men a feeling in whi 
tji to misery, ^hfe lives on a farm or in ia vdlajge where fine a chivalry *k ever glowed in the brvtwt <>f a ki 
her nimble fingers Of quick dense of cfilhycould, earh her orrunt is blended with a nittetoeutSi-i’.CBtury «x*olm 
a ■•ompetency *s a dress of bonnet maker. But what % calculation and Idwssm system, and. which nays: 
loss of cask would he febefe 1 She has painted u few to, now; let us take this thing in hand and finish it 
pifttes or had a few mooriis' iiriCnjiCtlon in crayon drsWr This I take to tw the clmrauteristic of modern mis 
ing, apd ts tasked' upon a genius by her family and —thissen** of the unity and universality , and at the* 

noghtore. she vomte fe towq. She fads. " Art i* a lime ot the narrow limits of the wurk. The field i 
drag/'she u-llf? m-v fedow artist, a* th«y rit in their world; and this time the Chutch has got the field 
bare attic niaktn’g ' pathetic little sketches in their be- sod m^sured and plotted and fenced in, am 

Vteuhed apron*. rid.fiofc X, *»ud 2.. men with national *et ik&lf about the work of bringing the whole 
reputaiTons. yiasnt tn^nuj and Raster cards for Tiffany ? under cnBnre. 

Whai hope is fherofor u«This never has bwn so in any ancient age. 1 
There is no hope. Don’t \m. deluded, gVris, hr sirty tried sometimes to imagine the meeting of wune ct 
stories i» the Sunday papers of " marvelous and aoddtw in the stoond or third century sitting »t Autio 
buoc«8s<« of unknown gjri artlats/’ or of '*'-'bappy 4 Constantinople to receive tiding* from mianioftiirta 
ipnocepf BobeHiiiiR life *■ io Crhiwwing apajrtmf’f^ of confcsaors in every directiBq, For that wsma great 


their own, where, unchaperoned, they give teas and 
*‘ receive brilliant men and women nightly.” 

Thera is Iwr circle in any A in erica a society in which a 
young girl woaJd be regarded as innocent who chose 
in live such a life. Do nor eredit such aiwurd statu- 
meats. 

ritay at home; earn your bread by any simple craft 
under the shelter of yotir T«tlh»irV roof, and Iwk upon 
the hills and fields, the quiet, the homely snrronmlmgs 
and homely affucUons of your loi ac the great auccess 
and -blessing of your 15/e. 

Paiu*i>iij*HiA. Peas. 
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WAHF AND yFjpTr 

BY UREHAK R. TC?hS*iN, ; ' 

A oaEbN laire wind* along 1 he hill. 

Through baaeldw.ijra rha *tk\wtrt- dies, 

’Mid fcedge-birds’ claraor kweet and stufitl 
The slayer goes in heavy-Wi*e; 

Astonished »fef*s thnmyli bu~b end brake. 

por ldind aod deaf the dead ipau U4>— 

Tfao birds are hfitile fei summer’s sake, 

TUe ewalimr?e.wic l «f ao<v high, uow low/ 
Wirh -harp, ?lu<rt ertee, ia ekimmiiig chase; 
Tht: sWan ranks waver to sod fra; 

Wlilnoi their go e,sr h is path fv trace ? 

The wild rose filhys ftihivart his fat-P 
Her tt-au, fair store.--tor wifi hot wake 
{fy trEHitbf ifeaYe this wohdhuid. place; 

for summer’s sake. 
Btilf Nature WeftIn pqnat su$rsi 
The goitineebie (be bldod-ytd Lb read; 

With Shu wet .and iO.n itu- tarib i« fair. 

Herd not, the pAi n, the denhr, the drwad, 
The lain apni. the su* rtyr'a «take. 

While skfeyetnlift ^rainless overhead 
And birds are blithe foe summer’s sake. 
uosmsL asRtuyi.-. r . 


kk JOHN B, TAtB. 


the trees, O God, 
ivttere not. one 
That- with unrivaled love 
Tiiau lookest upon ? 

And of all IdysssM Idists, 
Hath hot thy Dove 
Found far its fittest mate 
The homing dave? 

Or, *u*W thv Same of flowers 
That light the Uad. 

Doth not tbw bly Rest 
Before tbeeatflhd i 
So eays my soul. O Ood, 

The typ)? of thee, 

In each life circle, 0N« 

Was made tot me.” 


0 SWEETEST MAID! 


BY LOUISH mhSPUta. MOtrLTOJf. 

O SwERTYAT Maid, in obhrr days 
The trapba4on.« hgd. sung your praise, 
Or knighti* hfiil died, ttud jojed to die 
To win » smile hw ytnt pam*d, by. 

While 'Utrd and lacfiCv stood ».i gftso! 

Wfeatwqndr.r that the;f-ask dismays 
To w«s»the your htv.w with modsru bays, 
Or auaf^ru rhymoa for yomo try. 

O itweet*ist Maid, 

To Wham belong those loftier lays 
OfvraiL-h Ir&m tar f,he echo strays 
In Hiatchle^s, murumToua melody 
That dies In Love's divlnsat sigh! 

Still Irffve'e strong will my rhyme obeys, 
O Swcott-Ht Maid’ 

-EirtHuom. 


noxnov. 


SHOP AND COUN^rEY BOLLS. 

BY REBECCA BAkDtNTH D4VIS. 

Is there n» w»ji? by which the holm of wotuen’s labor 
in the retail shop* c*o be regnlatedi 

I have never joined in the popular lamentations nver 
women’s wrongs^ for I know of but few wroags to 
which any class of my sex mre stibjext which common* 
seme, industry and womanliness in th£ ifedivjdutd will 
not *efc right. 

But this is one of thtw* few. Any body of laboring 
men, if raquired to work over the legal ten hours a 
day, can demand additional and will get them. 

Bht kht; abop-frirla, numbering feiu-* of thuimamls. em* 
ployed in the second ohd gf?4t of i\\>m jpstebUsh- 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


THB BROWN-SI QUARD SENSATION. 

While Dr. Brown-Sequard has not called his new In¬ 
jected fluid an elixir of life, it is clear that be is not sure 
but it almost deserves the name. He recognizes it as 
probably the fact that certain processes and changes in 
the human body are irresistible and finally fatal. In 
infancy the bones are gelatinous and flexible; but grad¬ 
ually the proportion of lime-salts increases and the 
amount of cartilage decreases, until, in old age, the bones 
are brittle and perishable. This change goes on steadily, 
before and after puberty. So there is a gradual change 
in the structure of brain and nerve tissue and of mus¬ 
cles, until they cease to peiform their functions and a 
person di*s of old age. As one passes from childhood 
to maturity certain mental or physical powers are de- 
velooed, and then decay or are entirely lost. There is 
the regular and apparently irresistible course of things 
by which a period of protected weakness is followed by 
a period of parentage and strength, and this again by 
impotency, physical and mental degeneracy and death. 
Dr. Brown-Sequard does not assert that this process can 
be permanently arrested by any new-discovered elixir of 
life; but he does suggest and believe that as the strength 
and active vigor of the years of a man’s freshest youth 
come from the absorption into the blood of fluids then 
produced, which have a special stimulative power upon 
all parts of the body, so by the introduction, subcutane¬ 
ously, into the system of old men of a solution of fluids 
taken from young and vigorous animals, this lost force 
can be restored to the circulation, and the old vigor very 
much recovered. It is as if fresh yeast were put into 
dough, fresh malt into the stale product of the brewery. 
He believes that substances which once came naturally 
into the blood, and thus stimulated the vigorous action 
of the whole system, can be artificially restored to the 
circulation, and will then in a measure invigorate the 
action of muscles and brain. 

Arter a series of experiments on old dogs, rabbits and 
guinea-pigs, made by injections such as have been indi¬ 
cated, Dr. Brown-Seqpard, who is seventy-two years old, 
began experiments upon himself. He says that, as a re¬ 
sult of them, he found himself greatly improved in 
strength. He had been able to woik in his laboratory 
but half an hour without silch fatigue as compelled him 
to sit down. He badjbeen compelled, by fatigue, after 
a light dinner, to retire to his bed, but was troubled with 
inability to sleep. He cculd go upstairs only slowly 
and laboriously. The day after the first subcutaneous 
injection he found that a radical change had taken 
pla;e, and that he could work in his laboratory, stand¬ 
ing for several hours. After hard experimental work io 
that attitude, continued for three or four hours, he was 
able to go home, eat his dinner, and then write on a 
difficult subject for two or three hours—a thing he had 
nut done for twenty years. He found himself running 
upstairs, which he bad not done since he was sixty. 
That he bad greatly increased in vigor during the weeks 
since he began taking the injections, May 15th, he could 
not doubt. He continued them with good effect up to 
June 5th. Then, to reverse the test, he ceased using them, 
and for four weeks no marked change occurred; but 
after July 8d and for ten days he witnessed almost a 
complete return of the state of weakness which existed 
befoie the first injection. 

Whether the effect came from any specific property in 
the fluids injected into the circulation, or was purely 
the result of what is called auto suggestion or imagina¬ 
tion, and yet without hypnotism, is the question to be 
decided. Dr. Brown-Sequard speaks with some reserve, 
but evidently believes that there is a real specific power 
in the fluid takdn from the setive glands of the young 
animals employed in these experiments. He quotes the 
results of experiments made upon time old men by Dr. 
Variot, who has used the fluid with success on several 
old men, but failed when, with similar words of encour¬ 
agement be has used only pure water. The experiments 
have, during the past week or two, been repeated in a 
number of cases in this country, and with varying suc¬ 
cess, some operators declaring that the results have been 
all that Dr. Brown-Sequard describes, and others that no 
appreciable effects have followed. The latter con¬ 
clusion seems probable, and it is yet far from certain 
whether anything more than imagination must be ac¬ 
credited with the good results recorded. 

But this may be regarded as probable, tbat nothing 
more than a mere stimulus can be expected of any such 
injected fluid. We remember when injections of 
blood were first suggested and tried what wonderful re¬ 
sults were expected; but they have not followed. The 
transfusion of blood is rarely tried with any good re¬ 
sults. It is ridiculous to speak of this as an “ elixir of 
life.” There is no elixir of life, and Dr. Brown-Sequard 
would never pretend to have found one. All he would 
say is that he has found something which stimulates 
the nerve centers and empowers them to do a certain 
amount of work. No medicine will reverse the course 
of nature. It will not replace the superfluous phos¬ 
phates of the bones with cartilage. It will not restore the 
lost power and function of bodily organs. It can only 
for a time stimulate to activity, a stimulation which is 
as likely to shorten as it is to prolong life. There has 
been so much that Is unscientific and foolish written on 
the subject during the £ut few cP.Jl jo^n uoffithat 
DlglIIZr n r, ‘- 


might give wild hopes to people whose powers are en¬ 
feebled, that we have thought it well to give the facta 
on their best side, sp tbat all tbat is claimed can be 
clearly known, and to indicate what we see needs to be 
again and again repeated, tbat 

“ netther god of love nor god of skye 
Can doe, said she, that which cannot be donne.” 


THE GREAT S IOUX R ESERVATION. 

These are in this country two great aggregations of 
Indians, those in the Indian Territory and those in the 
Sioux Reservation of Dakota. The last has now been 
opened and broken up by the consent of the Indians 
themselves, and the great barrier to their civilization and 
absorption Into the body politic has been removed. This 
is a matter over which all friends of the Indians should 
rejoice, while it is, at the same time, an advantage to 
the white people of the region. 

These two influences have combined to reach this re¬ 
sult. The philanthropists who have the interests of the 
Indians at heart, have long felt that they can never be 
civilized until they a e put on their own plots of land, 
and no longer left free to roam over vast extents of 
hdnting ground owned by nobody in particular. On 
the other hand, it is absurd to fry to keep civilized white 
men indefinitely off of good land, uncultivated and un¬ 
used,, as haB been the case with the larger part of the 
Sioux Reservation. The Indians on this Reservation 
were gathered about agencies, five thousand here and 
ten thousand there, where they had their rations regu 
larly issued to them; and while the whites were for¬ 
bidden even to enter the Reservation, the Indians them¬ 
selves did not have any occasion to hunt or herd over 
vast stretches of their land. Further than that, the 
Reservation divided South Dakota into two portions 
arross which a railroad could not pass. The Black 
Hills, in Southwestern Dakota, are the richest portion of 
the state, well watered^ with immense timber forests as 
well as great mineral wealth; and yet Black Hillers have 
had to go through Nebraska in order to reach the capital 
of their Territory. Now four great lines of railroad will 
be immediately opened to the Black Hills, and extended 
still further westward. The convenience of the people 
will be greatly served, while to the increase of popula¬ 
tion from the settlement of the newly opened Reserva¬ 
tion must be added that which will flow into the Black 
Hills. The necessities of the whites no less than the in¬ 
terests of the Indians required that the. Reservation 
should be opened. 

It was this necessity that finally secured the consent 
of the requisite majority of the Indians. After the 
previous failure, and the ameudment by Congress of 
the law so as to meet in part the demands of ihe Indians 
as to the price to be paid for their lands, a new Commis- 
lon, under General Crook, the Indian fighter and the 
Indian friend, was sent mto the field to persuade the 
Indians to give their consent The Commission was 
met by a bitter opposition led by Chief Gall, who fought 
General Custer. He ia a very able man, and has theold 
Indian hatred of the whites and of civilization. His 
speeches in the Indian Councils have been models of 
Iudiin eloquence. But General Crook was a stronger 
man yet, and could make a more telling speech, and to 
him Gall had to yield. For General Crook could not 
only point to the changed conditions which oompel the 
Indian to give up hunting for a livelihood, but he could 
tell them so that they would believe it tbat Congress 
would never offer any better terms than these, and that 
if the Indians would not accept these really generous 
terms for their land the whites would take it anyhow. 
Tbat is the simple fact, and General Crook told them so 
in the bluntest fashion; and then Chief Gall yielded and 
signed. It is easy to say that this is mere compulsion, 
but it is the compulsion of fact. It is a fact that 
it is better for the Indians themselves to yield their land 
on reasonable terms; it is a fact that it is better for the 
whi'es that the land should be opened for settlement; it 
is a fact that the Indians have no such rights in the land, 
acquired by their occupancy or their failure to occupy it, 
as would include the right arbitrarily to shut oat I 
civilization. They can hold no eminent domain, and all 
considerations agree in the conclusion that has, with 
some healthy pressure, been reached. 

The condition of ttie Indian Territory is another 
anomaly, tlio less pronounced than that of Dakota. 
There should be such pressure brought to bear on the 
Indians there that they shall give up their tribal occu¬ 
pancy, take such lands for their families as will abun¬ 
dantly supply them, and open the rest of the territory 
to railroads, courts and civilization. We are glad to 
believe that there is some likelihood that the territory 
will not long shut out civilization. 


POINTS FOR PROHIBITION. 

58. There are two aides to the license system. Con¬ 
sidered on one side only, it is permittive; that is, the 
State does permit certain men to open saloons for the sale 
of intoxicating drinks. Considered on the other side, it 
is prohibitive; that is, the State prohibits the majority 
of men from engaging in this business. Remembering 
that the State ia not an individual, but an aggregation 
of individuals, and that it can only accomplish by civil 
methods what its constituents are willing to decree, it is 
clear that the State cannot be blamed for permiaaive 
legislation where the people do not demand and decree 
prohibitive legislation. Would the State be doing a 
wiser and better thing to abolish its license laws and 
allow the liquor business to rest upon the same basis a* 
other lines of business ? We cannot agree to that. 

54. We cannot help emphasizing—when the question 
is between license laws and no laws, between restricted 
rum and free rum—the prohibitive element in license 
laws. The Courts have frequently referred to this ele¬ 
ment, and held that license laws are intended to be re¬ 
strictive. License laws come in to restrict tbat which is 
a right at common law. The New Jersey Court of Ap¬ 
peals, in its decision of August, 1888, sustaining the 
constitutionality of the Local Option High License law, 
held tbat license laws are really prohibitive; they oper¬ 
ate to prohibit a large number of persons from entering 
into the liquor business. And the Indiana Supreme 
Court, in a decision rendered in July, 1889, held tbat 
license is not in the nature of a contract between the 
State and the saloon-keeper, but is merely permissive. 
If a state cannot have entire prohibition it is certainly 
better that it should retain its license system, with its 
prohibitive element, however unsatisfactory it may be, 
than to abolish it and have no restriction whatever. 


^Mt^f|Wyiy t gn^» tl 


The trial of General Boulanger before the high court 
of the French Senate was begun last week. The Procureur- 
Geoeral brings some grave chargee against the quondam 
popular hero, now regarded, in view of the recent elections, 
aa an Insignificant exile. General Boulanger is charged 
with intrigue, falsehood and conspiracv. It is said that he 
tned to inform Prince Bismarck tbat he merely desired to 
be appointed Consul of France for life. It was a modest 
desire, surely. Whether the charges of the Procureur- 
General shall be proven or not, remains to be seen. General 
Boulanger is politically so dead that it does not make 
much difference whether the charges are proved or not. 


«MtorW*0ifj. 

Paul gave very wise counsel to the Galatian Christians 
when he said to them: 1 

“Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which are 
spiritual restore such a one in the spirit of meekness, consider¬ 
ing thyself, lest thou also be tempted. Bear ye one another’s 
burdens, and so fulfill the law of Christ.” (GaL vi, 1,2.1 
The case here supposed is evidently that of a Christian 
brother who has stepped aside from the line of proper con¬ 
duct, and become guilty of what the apostle calls “a 
fault,” and whose action is known to others. This mis¬ 
step is described in gentle, not severe language. The 
offender, in an unguarded moment, or under the pressure 
of sudden and unanticipated temptation, has done some¬ 
thing which he ought not to have done. He has been 
“overtaken in a fault.” Sin has come upon him before he 
was aware of its approach, and taken him, as it were, by 
surprise. Before his eyes were really open to his own dan¬ 
ger he has committed the “ fault.” He is not a deliberate 
and wanton sinner, who rolls sin as a sweet monel nnder 
bis tongae, but rather an erring man, perhaps a real Chris¬ 
tian guilty of a fault. His sin may be what has sometimes 
been termed "the ein of precipitancy.” Such faults not 
infrequently mark and mar the record of those who pro¬ 
fess to be the followen of Christ. How shall these cases 
be treated* The flmt answer is that the brother thus 
overtaken in a fault” should be “ restored ” by those 
who “ are spiritual,” which means that he is to be set 
light and recovered from the fault, just as a skillful sur¬ 
geon would treat a dislocated joint. Discipline, in the 
formal sense, is not to be hurled at him in the first in- 
stance. All due efforts are to be made for his recovery. 
The next answer is that this work of restoration should be 
pursued “in the spirit of meekness”; and this means that 
it should be done with gentleness, kindness, tenderness 
and affectionate forbearance, as opposed to harshness, se¬ 
verity and undne haste in proceeding te actual discipline. 
All admonitions and rebukes are to be addressed to him in 
this spirit, not only as due to him, but as in accoidance 
with “the law of Christ.” This is the treatment best 
adapted to restore the erring brother to the path of recti¬ 
tude. The third answer is that those who engage in this 
work of lestoration should have a lively sense of their own 
liability to be tempted and led astray. Such a sense will 
be helpful to the meekness and forbearance of those who 
are trying to make themselves helpful to others. They 
will act the more wisely in t*jeir treatment of others, and 
be the mors likely to treat them as they would wish to be 
treated themselves in similar circumstances, if they will 
duly remember their own liabilities and infirmities. There 
are a great many occasions in the history of Christian life 
and Christian churches for the application of the advice 
which Paul gave to the Galatians. The advice embodies 
not only the soundest common-sense, but also the spirit 
and principles of the Gospel, in bearing “ one another’s 
burdens” we always “ fulfill the law of Christ.” 


Father Harrington, Catholic priest, in Biddeford, Me., 
ejected a man from church who refused to pay an en¬ 
trance-fee when seeking to attend mass. The man sought 
redress from a secular court, and the judge ruled that the 
priest had a legal right to refuse him admittance if be 
would not pay the required fee. Of course it is disgraceful 
that such an occurrence could have taken place: but such 
offenses, thonot uncommon in Catholic churches, are, nev¬ 
ertheless, stoutly condemned, and priests thus offending 
are guilty of disobedience to the laws of the Church in this 
country. We translate from the ‘ Aclti et Decreta ” of the 
last Baltimore Plenary Council, approved by the Pope: 

»*88. The practice, whosever it may exist, of demanding 
money at the entrance of thechurchon ttandays and f«a»t ciajb, 
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